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of Knox's policy was a pronounced tightening of Russo-Japanese
relations. In the face of the "American menace" the tie between
them really became an alliance. This alliance found expression in the
second Russo-Japanese convention, concluded in 1910, which was
a countermove against the United States.

RUSSIA AND JAPAN vs. THE UNITED STATES

The reaction to Knox's policies in St. Petersburg as well as in
Tokyo was a decision to make a strong gesture against interference
of other powers in those regions of continental Asia which con-
situted the sphere of "special interests" of the two powers. "The
solidarity of the two powers is to be given expression not only for
China's sake but also for that of the other powers. No doubts can
then be harbored as to the ability of Russia and Japan independ-
ently to solve the Manchurian question by mutual assistance." In
these words the outstanding Japanese diplomat, Viscount Goto, ex-
pressed the main idea of the new treaty. The Japanese envoy in
St. Petersburg, Motono, frankly commented: "The American pro-
posal is a clear proof of the necessity of bringing about an under-
standing between Russia and Japan on the A4anchurian question." ll

The new convention was signed on July 4, 1910, and consisted
again of a public and a secret accord. The public protocol reaffirmed
the integrity of China yet omitted the formula used in the treaty
of 1907 concerning the "independence and territorial integrity of
the Empire of China and the principle of equal opportunity."
(The latter formula was the equivalent of the American-sponsored
"open door" principle.) The essence of the agreement was the
sentence contained in the secret treaty that in the event the "special
interests" of Russia and Japan "should come to be threatened,"
the two nations "will agree upon the measures to be taken with a
view to common action . . ." This was the first time Russia and
Japan envisaged "common action."

The State Department in Washington was aware that the new
treaty was aimed primarily at the United States and suspected
that a secret agreement had been concluded also. The American
press was bitter. Germany reacted with even more resentment. On
the margins of the message from St. Petersburg, the Kaiser gave
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